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KENSINGTON AT 75: STILL A 
MODEL COMMUNI Ty 


“Kensington made Great Neck. It has everything -- 
pavino, lights, sewers, a fine lot of homes, its 
own private beach, and everything the nice 
house-househol der desires and requires. Yes» 
kensington made Great Neck, and the entire 
community should be grateful to Mr. E.J. Rickert 
and Mr. C.A. Finlay.” 


Mr. Richard Kehoe, Real Estate 
operator and financier who came 
to Great Neck in 1895; Great Neck 
News, 1925 


The vision for the "planned colony" that was the forerunner of 
others in Great Neck, came from Mr. Charles Finlay, President of the 
Aetna Bank in New York and his partner Mr. E.J. Rickert, but the stage 
was set before they arrived. W.R. Grace, Reform Mayor of New York City 
from 1880 to 1888, came to the "green point of land jutting into blue 
waters" when it was only dirt roads and farms spread over rolling 
hills, with no gas, electricity, water, or concrete highways to get 
him there. He came on the Idlewild, a ferry that plied between the 
burgeoning metropolis and the country stop that was Steamboat Landing; 
he bought parcels of land in this arsa that he loved; and he gave the 
name of his wife’s Maine birthplace, Thomaston, to the new railroad 
terminus and surrounding homes buiit to accomodate its engineers and 
conductors. The vision was further helped by William 6. Brokaw, whose 
estate on Udall*s Mill Pond (near the Main Library) had its own 
racetrack, theater, and polo field. Others followed, of such wealth 
and imagination that they could turn meadows. Pastures, and humble 
trade shops into a glorious community that became the epitome of 
sophistication, creativity, and elegant country living. 

What Rickert and Finlay saw in 1909 was the Deering Farm 
encompassing a good part of the land east of what was once called 
Middle Road, the main peninsula thoroughfare. It had formerly been 
part of the large land hoidings of the Allens, original settiers who 
gave their name to Allenwood. This, together with the Thorne farmland 
(Mrs. Allen was a Thorne) bought directly from the Indians, on the 
west side of Middle Road, formed a collar on the neck originally 
called Wallage, then Mad Nan's, the Great Neck. Harpur*s Lane, named 
from the nearby Harpur Farm, bisected an area that ran from Middle 
Neck Road to East Shore Road, and an apple orchard filled the land to 
the north of this country lane that would become Beverly Road. The 
orchard was separated from the road by a post and rail fence, and 


along the extended lane were tali shade trees. It is net hard 
imagine what was in the minds of these two businessmen. 

They foresaw an area of luxurious homes set down among nature's 
gifts, close to the railroad station, and bordered by Manhasset Bay on 
the east and the main road on the west —— in short and ideal spot for 
New Yorkers who wanted and could afford fresh country air, serenity 
not too far from their cultural center, New York City, and a place for 
ali the activities of the sporting crowd. And so, in 1909, amid taik 
of "Finlay's Folly,“ the village of Kensington was born. 

1909, the year W.H. Taft became the 27th U.S. President, was a 
year of beginnings, a high time in the life of the country. It was the 
year that Robert Peary reached the North Pole, and Wilbur Wright made 
his first flying machine for the U.S. Army. Cubism made its entrance 
with Picasso and Bragus at the Paris Salon, the first newsresls made 
their appearance, permanent waves were initiated in London, and Take 
Me Gut To The Ballgame filled the airwaves. 

Meanwhile in Great Neck, Finlay and Rickert commenced work on 
their model community. Facing Middie Neck Road, a pleasant tree-lined 
street devoid of commerce at that spot, they built white gates copied 
from London’s Kensington Gardens, and then named the village after the 
gates. Their advertisements best illustrated their concept: "You 
enter... through an imposing gateway, like that of a private estate, 
and immediately find vourssif in a veritable fairyland of natural 
beauty." The landscaping surpassed even God's order of greenery. Along 
a gridiron pattern of streets, deemed best for farm terrain, rows of 
trees were planted along property lines, and the former Harpur's Lane, 
now Beverly Road, became a continuous archway of lindens and elms. 
What we know as West Drive was then calied Netherwood Road. Eleven and 
a half miles of hedges, five mile of roadways, and eleven miles of 
Sidewalks were put in. No electric poles or wires marred the eye Of 
the stroller; interior service strips took care of this. A covenant 
was written to keep business and industry out. A membership 
corporation, the Kensington Association, was initiated to take care of 
maintenance and police protection, setting a pattern that exists to 
this day. By 1916, 44 houses had been built on 155 acres at a total 
investment of $1,500,000, it was reported in the Great Neck News. 
Individuality of style. more attractive then ever in the 178075, 
prevailed. The sales literature read, "Colonial, English, and Italian, 
and an unusually high standard of architecture, all evidencing the 
cambination of Simplicity, restraint, and careful handling of 
proportions so requisite in successful architecture." 

In April, 1915, the Great Neck News reported, "Two of the houses 
now being built by the Rickert-Finlay Co. are the largest country 
houses ever built for sale on Long Island. An Italian villa (is now 
being) built for A.E. Clifford, v.P. of McGraw Publishig Co... with 
frontage of 65 feet, nine rooms, three baths, and three porches with 
Spacious halls and a conservatory. It is midway between Netherwood 
Road and East Drive." Another house built in 1915 was a replica of the 
famous Lee Mansion of Warrenton, Va. Un August 1, 19715, headlines 
announced, "Big Outdoor Pool At Kensington." "The waterfront park has 
been deeded to owners and residents of Kensington by the 
Rickert-Finlay Corp. through the Kensington Assoc., and during these 
summer months is a mecca for automobilists who come from all points to 
enjoy its peculiar attractions: a 500 foot sand beach, boat dock, 
tennis courts, miniature lakes, and sesthetic iandscaping. The chief 
feature is, however, the mammoth fresh water swimming pool — one of 


to 


the largest in the U.S. The bath is surrounded by a privet hedge, 
enclosing the pooi and Italian garden. A semi-circular bathouse, 
loggia, and columns are replicas from Hadrain*s Villa near Rome.” 

Longtime Great Neck resident Henry Yusen remembers from his 
childhood in the late 20°s and 3075 that everyone wanted ta go to the 
Kensington pool. At a mere 50 cents for guests, "it was the oniy pool 
in town.“ Mr. Val Santelli of Santelli Landscapers in Kensington, 
another resident who spent his childhood here, remembers that at the 
Kensington beach, the waters of Manhasset Bay were so clear that you 
could see the bottom. “It was beautiful," he says. Industry and 
general pollution had not yet done their dirty work. 

With such real attractions and lavish advertising verbiage, it is 
small wonder that there was soon a real estate boom in Great Neck. 
Between 1912 and i925 business property at the Great Neck Station 
climbed 000% in value, and in 1925 a modern station house was built 
at a cost of $50.000. In 1928 I.G. Wolfe, G.N. real estate dealer, 
reported a sale of a house a day, and a million dollar week. One of 
his salesmen, a young man from Nebraska named Robert Freedman 
remembers that Wolfe had two offices and 70 salesmen to handle the 
boom that lasted "right up to the day of the crash." 

From 1909 to 1929, a mere 20 years, there was much action in and 
around Kensington. Half of the Allen Fara abutting the Village was 
bought by Kensington resident, chemist Dr. Julius Sedelmayr, this five 
acre home became Sutton Court), for $81,000. An item in the G.N. News 
reported that "Ed Wynn buys the Horowitz estate at 19 Arleigh Road." 
Bob Freedman reports that his first customer rented the Boomhower 
house at 7i Beverly Road for the summer: Eddie Cantor paid $6000 for 
three months to live in the house owned by a linoleum manufacturer. 
Now three new houses take its place. 

Homes were now being built that cost in the $15,000 to $35,000 
bracket, when before no homes had been built for sale in Great Neck 
that cost more than $5000. The architect Herman Sohn of Brooklyn, whe 
designed the "Wedding Cake" building at Picadiliy and Middle Neck 
Reads (now stores), designed some of the first Colonials in 
Kensington. The developers, who had been building 12 to 20 foot lots 
in Forest Hills and Kew Gardens, were now building on 80 to 1000 foot 
lots in Kensington. 

On November 7, 1920, by a unanimous vote of the residents, in the 
waterfront casino, Kensington became an incorporated village. The 
population of Great Neck reached up to 4500 in the twenties. 

Kensington's two front plots facing Middle Neck Road, each an acre 
and a half, were not, like the others, zoned as limited to residences. 
When the property south of Beverly, owned by a Nassau County 
Politician named Dowsey, was about to be sold for an apartment site, 
the Village, unable to stop it legally, condemned it, and made it into 
a park, the present site of the Village Hall. On the north side of 
Beverly stood the Valverde Estate, purchased from Rickert by an 
executive of the M.R. Grace Steamship Line married to Grace's 
dauohter. After they moved out in i931, the property fell into disuse 
until 1960 when the Village obtained court permission to raze it. The 
deterioration was such that a Fierce Arrow was found in the basement, 
having fallen through the garage floor. The property was bought by two 
Great Meck builders, and after a fight by the Village to stop it. they 
received a variance to build the present Kensington Gate Apartments. 

One of the things that hasn't changed over the years is the 25 
minute train commute from Great Neck to Broadway, NYC, making it 


convenient for people in “show biz." However, part of the early growth 
of Great Neck was also due to the budding movie industry in Long 
Island City, which brought its own bevy of stars to town. In fact, 
Great Neck might have been Hollywood if the industry hadn’t moved west 
in the early thirties, for, according to early settler Maxx Figman 
{Broadway leading man in the 30755, it boasted “more stars per acre 
than any other community in the werid." A = gooŭiy 
Kensington. 

There was comic Ed Wynn: Gene Buck, President of ASCAF and writer 
of eleven Zeigfieid Follies. and his wife, a Zeigfield giris Joseph 
Santley, actor producer, end his wife ivy Sawyer, dancer, actress; 
Basil Rathbone: Ziegfieid girl June Davis (still at the same house, 
where she moved with her late husband Sam Davis): and more recently, 
George Segal. The local gossip in the Great Neck News of 1925 was, 
"Me. and Mrs. Gene Buck gave a party Saturday night in their beautiful 
home in Kensington. Mr. Joseph Tumulty, Secretary to the late Woodrow 
Wilson, was a weekend quest. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Truex 
tan actor who lived in the Estates), Eleanor Phipps, James Braden, 
Bertram Gardener. It was a most delightful party charmingly chaperoned 
by Mr. and Mrs. Holton and Dorothy." Gene Buck, it was said, 
"Generally serves as Master of Ceremonies at anything that’s 
worthwhile in Great Neck." George Levy, who grew up in Kensington, 
remembers the Buck house as Colonial in style, the inside generously 


decorated with Victoriana. It was the site of “huge fireworks every 
Fourth of duly." 


The Great Neck News featured interviews with the Stars. One such 
was with Florence Moore, an actress who played 154 weeks in The Music 
Box Review. She lived on Arleigh Road with her husband Jules Schwab, 
in “a gorgeousiy furnished place with a horde of lovely things. As 
pretty a home as there is in Geat Neck, and kept adoringly.” She 
said, "I shall stay on the stage “til I die. I’m always glad to get 
back to Jules and my beautiful home.” 

Joseph Santley and Ivy Sawyer, a couple who lived at 24 North 
Drive and were the first of only two owners until this day (the Herzig 
family took over when they left), were also the subject of an 
interview by the News, accompanied by a photo of an attractive couple 
with their young son. It said the aim “af this talented actor" was to 
become a producer, and indeed he eventually produced for TV. He 
appeared in the Music Box Ruvue in Boston, and produced the Padiock 
Revue at Great Neck*s Playhouse Theater. Ivy Sawyer, who acted with 
her husband, was equally well BO. 

In May of 725, a newspaper caption under Ed Wynn's picture stated, 
"Taken before he took over the mortgage on his new estate in Great 
Neck." The estate was st if Arleigh Road, where the Gerry Landsbergs 
now live, and the property reached to Worth Drive abutting the 
Herzios?. Fat Herzig Bernard remembers her father taking her through 
the hedge to meet the comic, much to her embarrasment. Ed's son 
Keenan, says PFPat.was a “very funny man." Keenan went all through the 
Great Neck schools, and when he went on to become a success as an 
actor, “Your never saw a prouder man than his father, Ed," relates Bob 
Freedman, who also remembers “rolling on the ficor when Ed came in to 
1.5. Wolfe*s real estate office telling us ali jokes." Bob has a story 
to teli himself; it goes like this: ”Wynn*s good friend was Mr. Crane 
of Crane FPiumbing. "How can you invite me here with these terrible 
bathrooms?’ asked Mr. Crane of his host on a visit to Kensington. Soon 
afterwards a truck drove up to the Wynn house, with workmen who put in 
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two new bathrooms. On his next visit, Crane asked Wynn how he like the 


bathrooms. "Fine," said dynn. "Thank you very much." The next week Ed 
Wynn got a bill for $10,000.* 


Molly King of the famous King family, "the biggest thing in 
Vaudeville," lived in the large corner Colonial on the northwest 
Corner of Nassau Drive and Gilchrist, just down the street from Donald 
Brian, star of The Merry Widow. In a rented house on Nassau Drive 
lived actor Basil Rathbone, who painted his beautiful hardwood floors 
black. After the house was sold, he was sued. In those days, most 
houses were rented. Comedian Irwin Corey, “The Professor”, lived on 
Beverly Road, but quite a bit later. Of more recent memory ton, are 
the George Segals an frieigh Road, whose son George continued 
Kensington's tradition by becoming a famous movie star. Every New 
Years Eve, a party was held for the three Segal sons and their 
friends in the basement of the Segal home. When George's brother 
Freddie went to live in Greenwich Village and become a writer in the 
early Fifties, i remember meeting all his hohemian friends there. Pat 
Herzig Bernard recalis the fun she had as a child playing softball and 
croquet in their yard. Actor George, who was born about 1930 in the 
white house on the corner of East Drive and Arleigh Rd., has recounted 
his fond memories of growing up in Great Neck on the Johnny Carson TV 
Shows. 

Singers Morton Dowey and Buddy Clark also lived in Kensington. And 
even relatives of people in show business had a certain intrigue. On 
the Arleigh Read hill lived Carmen Lombardo, famous bandleader Guy's 
brother. More colorful, if not downright eccentric was a relative of 
Fanny Brice who lived in the first house on the south side of Beverly 
Road, where the Cohens resided. He rode and later walked, a big black 
dog by his side, a bicycle all over town. His house, painted bright 
pink, was decked out with artificial flowers and lots of cats. Most 
residents wondered who he was, but word has it that Fanny supported 
him for years. At 29 Arleigh lived Wendy Levine, the daughter of 
Arthur Murray, the dance instructor. 

Then there were the cartoonists: Thomas Frayne of 81 Arleigh Road 
was a sports cartoonist, and Chick Young at 22 Arleigh was responsible 
for the cartoon strip. Blondie. Mrs. Young, Pat Bernard remembers, 
"had a beautiful big harp in the livig room,” which impressed her as a 
youngster. A little dog belonging to a family on Arleigh Road was said 
to be the inspiration for Dagwood Bumstead's dog in Blondie. As for 
the musical stage, Gene Buck shared the scene with P.G. Wodehouse at 


17 North Drive, and Guy Bolton, his collaborator in musical comedies, 
at Beverly Road between East and West Drive. 


Creative activity knew no bounds in our Village. On North Drive 
alone, lived Walter and Ariel Durat, who wrote The History Of 
Civilization: Thomas Craven, art critic who produced Masterpieces of 
American Art; and Colonel Thompson, "a nice quiet gentile old man," 
inventor of the Tommy gun. Philosopher John Dewey’=s son also lived on 
North Drive in the late 20%s and 30's. Arleigh Road was distinguished 
by the presece of J.R. O'Neil, who created the original illustrations 
for the Wizard Of Oz. 

A neighboring family, the Childs of Childs Restaurants, lived at 
49 Beverly Road. Their property went through to Arleigh, and being 
near the O'Neiis, their daughter became a great friend of the two 
O" Neil girls. The Childs’ daughter is an artist by the name of Catchi, 
and she no longer lives in Great Neck. Among the reminiscences that 
she shares with us is that "We used to play in Mr. DO Neil's studio, 


while he used us for models for his books. His daughters were and 
still are my best friends.” 

Catchi's memories of iife in Kensington are a fascinating bit of 
nostalgia. "My parents moved to 45 Beverly in 1926. Father didn't 
work; he had income. My parents were very artsy. Mother looked like 
Carol Lombard and signed Carol*'s name when people asked for her 
autograph. My parents had a private bootlegger who came every day. The 
booze was hidden benino a siiding door in the wall. Mother had an open 
bar every day at five, to which the postman and policeman regularly 
came for a drink. My parents had breakfast in bed -- boiled eggs every 
day =- joined by two dogs and three cats. Father committed suicide 
when I was fifteen, and a year later Mother married their best friend, 
named Grau. They lived in Kensington until 1951." 

As for Catchi, she says, "I was spoiled. 1 got 50 cents allowance 
while everybody else got 25. Every Saturday 1 went to the movies for 
15 cents and spent 5 cents for ice cream. For about three weeks in the 
fall, I went to the Kensington Schaal: then we went to Florida where 
we haŭ an island. There, I didn't go to school as I had a governess. 
My ambition was to swim the English Channel, so in the summer I swam 
five miles every morning at 7 am before breakfast at the Kensington 
pool. The policemen gave me a lift there. Harpo Marx had a crush on 
me. My friends were Gene Buck and John Hazzard, whose father was a 
producer. I collected movie star pictures. Gene Buck Sr. had a whole 
wall with pictures of actors. His son and I formed the camera club in 
high school, All the kids hung out at Gilliar’s Drug Store. 1 was 
married at St. Paul's Church, to which my mother gave our piano.” 
Thank you, Catchi, for this vivid picture of Kensington life way back 
when. 

As for other businessmen of note in Kensington, (besides Catchi’s 
father) there were Harry Winston the jeweler, Mr. Steinway of piano 
fame, and Peter Dolger the brewer. Famous attorney Harold Frost, 
represented the L.I. Railroad in negligence cases. 

In 1916, a five room two story building, Schoolhouse No. 2, stood 
at the site of the former Kensington School. It had an enrollment of 
150 pupils. In 1924, this was replaced with a modern facility: 
Kensington School as many remember it —— two brick buildings with tall 
arched windows. It was one of the attractions that made property 
inkensington so much in demand. üt that time Marguerite Johnson was 
Principal, and remained until her retirement in the eariy 6075 when 
the building was renamed Kensington-Johnson in her honor. The school 
became a vital part ot Village life. “Almost everyone went to 
Kensington,“ remembers Pat Herzig Bernard, whose family moved here in 
1928. "I used to walk to school and homes for lunch. If I could oniy 
stay for cafeteria, 1 thought, it would be such a treat.” 

Great Neck was a smali town in those days, and Kensington a place 
where a small child could be carefree. “We never had to worry about 
safety," recalls Mrs. Bernard. "There was always the patrol going by 
and they knew all the kids. We used to play around the Valverde 
property, which we called the HH-Haunted House —— no one ever lived 
there. When Firs. called Greenacres, sold it, 
she invited sii in and take giants from her 
garden, then send her the money. She had a green thumb, and the road 
te Greenacre Court now was the entrance ta her garden. be took some 
quince trees and the gardengate." This pr = 
Court, the site of eight homes. 


When George Levy moved to Sreat Neck, it 


Örecracre 


about 7000 people, he says, and "you knew everyone in town. When you 
walked down Middle Neck Road, you alway met friends." Strange ta 
relate, he recalls that the Kensington gate had a chain across it on 
Sundays, clasing it te traffic. 

He agrees that the pool was the place te be in the summer. Says 
Pat Bernard, “I loved the pool == lived at the pool,while Mother and 
Dad and my brother played tennis (there were two courts)." Her brother 
Philip remembers that a rule enforced until 1940 required boys over la 
to wear bathing suit tops. During WW 11 the pool was closed for two 
years because there were no lifeguards. 

In winter, 's Sledding was the big sport, as there were few 
cars and no E =. When they weren’t sledding at the Soundview 
Golf Course (now part of the Estates), children would hitch their 
Sleds to a car with s rope, and a parent would drive them up and down 
the Village streets and around the corners. There was "a little man 
that ploughed the sidewalks when it snowed, with a V-shaped plow 
pulled by a big white horse" that came from a stable run by the Lion 
family at what is now Sertz Shopping Center. This changed after the 
War, as did sc many things. Then you always knew when snow was falling 
because you awoke to the grinding sound of the Village truck fitted 
with snow plow, driven by John Smetka. John, a familiar figure on the 
Village maintenance crew for 33 years, was known as "Shorty." 

During the Depression, following the general trend, many residents 
lost their homes in Kensington, and it became "a bit shabby and 
rundown,” according to realtor Robert Freedman. The end of WH II saw a 
gradual return to its former luster. Say Freedman,"In "46 I sold a 
Nassau Drive plot for $8000, and in '84, one on Beverly Road (100 x 
100 ft.) for $200,500." In 1959 there were 1100 residents and 280 
homes in Kensington. The first elections for officers and trustess 
were held on November 28, 1920, with Byron Eldred unanimousiy elected 
Mayor. Five mayors followed, including Mayor Henry Datley, who served 
from 1936 to 1956, the longest run of all. Village Clerk Thomas 
Fitzgersld, appointed in 1933, held the position for almost SO years. 
Village Judges Will B. Hands, Claude Steains, and Israel Katz were 
known and respected by all. The Police Department carried on under the 
able leadership of Captain Fred Nangle from 1931 to 1959, followed by 
Captain Raymond Sickles who served for 23 years. Today the Kensington 
Police are equipped with the latest emergency oxygen and resuscitation 
apparatus, as well as the finest computer system in the world. Chief 
Dave Weymouth directs = force of six officers who continue to patroi 
the Village around the clock. Over all, presides Village Mayor Steven 
Randall. 

in 1953, when Middle Neck Road was being widened, and with it the 
Dutch elm trees slong Kensington to be removed, resident Ruth 
Steinberg of Sreenacre Court mounted a one-woman Campaign to save the 
elms. Hoping to retain the stately beauties, she went door-to-door, 
rousing residents ta protest. The trees were saved, and equally 
important, the issues served to heighten interest in Village 


happenings. ‘his led to the founding of the Kensington Civic 
I 


Organization, a oroup that acts ss a watchdog and plans special events 
for residents. It has grown to be an important support of the Village 
goverment. Its President is Lissy Bennett. 

There are stil eme residente in Kensington who remember when 
Bond Street ied Third Street and Gilchrist, Tenth Street, and 
when it was possi! oark in front of the movies. Harold and Alma 
Simons certainly for they ars the longest running team show in 


a 
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Kensington. Harold, a retired chemical manufacturer and his wife Alma 
moved into the Village in 1929 and still live in the same houss at 56 
Beverly Road. Asked to comment, Mrs. Simons, who has been a tireless 


community worker, says, “If I had to do it again, I would move here 
all over again, in spite of increased traffic. The Village hasn't 
changed much." It is still pleasant to stroll Kensington's streets, 


past the variety of pretty homes, including new ones sprinkled here 
and there. Even an old home in the Bauhaus style which Pat Bernard 
said the children hated when it was built, is interesting for its 
singularity, and seems somewhat ahead of its time. Perhaps after 
reading this, history will come alive again for those passing the 
homes of the famous. 

Has Kensington changed in 75 years? It still, as Rickert and 
Finlay said, “would suit the refined man of moderate taste — 
especially if he be an cut-of-doors man with family... (for) here he 
knows his “family are in the midst of a healthy, beautiful, and 
convenient neighborhood, made up of socially delightful folks.” 


